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Founded in 1912, The Book Club of California is a non-profit organization of book 
lovers and collectors who have a special interest in Pacific Coast history, literature, and 
fine printing. Its chief aims are to further the interests of book collectors and to promote. 
an understanding and appreciation of fine books. 

The Club is limited to 1,000 members. When vacancies exist membership is open to 
all who are in sympathy with its aims and whose applications are approved by the Board 
of Directors. Regular membership involves no responsibilities beyond payment of the 
annual dues. Dues date from the month of the member’s election. Regular membership 
is $55; Sustaining $75; Patron $150. 

Members receive the Quarterly News-Letter and all parts of the current Keepsake 
series. They have the privilege, but not the obligation, of buying the Club publications, 


which are limited, as a rule, to one copy per member. 
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Alfred Newman Hugh Tolford 
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Personnel: Paul E. Birkel 
Planning: John W. Borden Publications: Gary Kurutz 
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Members may purchase extra copies of Keepsakes or News-Letters, when available. 
Membership dues and contributions (including books and documents) are deductible 
in accordance with the Internal Revenue Code. Copyright 1991 by The Book Club 
of California, 312 Sutter Street, Suite #510, San Francisco, California 94108-4320. 
Hours: Monday 10-7, Tuesday through Friday 10-5. Telephone (415) 781-7532 or 
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Hot Pursutt: 
Collecting Material Concerning Robertson’s Colony, Texas 


MALCOLM D. MCLEAN 
HEAD, ROBERTSON COLONY COLLECTION 
UNIVERSITY OF THXAS AT ARLINGTON 


Introduction 


The huge Robertson's Colony, which flourished (1834-1835) in Mexican Texas 
on the eve of the Revolution and the founding of the independent Republic, 
straddled the Brazos River and extended southward from a point west of the 
site of Fort Worth almost to today’s Austin. It was kin to the better-known 
colony of Moses and Stephen Austin. It resembled California's own Mexican 
landgrant ranchos. An empresario like Major Sterling C. Robertson would 
be the equivalent of, say, Napa Valley's speculator/promoter Sam Brannan 
and the Valley’s major grantee-ranchero George Yount rolled into one. 

The story of the securing of the Robertson manuscripts and other papers 
once again documents the key role played by individuals as collectors. The 
preservation of this archive, one of the great treasures of Texana, is due to the 
insight and detective-like tenacity—worthy of Bulldog Drummond—of Mal- 
colm McLean. 

The series of sixteen volumes to date, Papers Concerning Robertson's 
Colony in Texas, is of the approximate value, for Texas, of Dr. George P. 
Hammond’s The Larkin Papers for California. RICHARD H. DILLON 


In Fesruary 1939 I was newly married and employed as Assistant 
Director and Archivist at the San Jacinto Museum of History. Shortly 
thereafter a staff meeting was called by George A. Hill, Jr., Chairman 
of the Board, who said, ““The first thing that I want each of you to do is 
to become experts on the Battle of San Jacinto—and that pretty damn 
quick.” 

Thus I became a collector, not of objects, but of historical informa- 
tion, in any form, concerning the Battle of San Jacinto. I remembered 
vaguely that I was supposed to have an ancestor who fought in that 
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battle. I reasoned that, if I could find out where he was upon that occa- 
sion, what he did, and who his friends were, I might gradually piece 
together a picture of the battle as seen from his point of view. 

I began by using the oral approach. My mother’s sister, Mrs. Thomas 
Shelton Sutherland, Sr., was the family historian, and I had heard her tell 
many stories about Texas history while I was living in her home to 
attend The University of Texas, Austin. “Yes, Malcolm,” she said, “‘that 
was your great-great-grandfather, Major Sterling Clack Robertson, the 
empresario, who founded Robertson’s Colony in Texas.” 

We all knew that when Empresario Robertson died in 1842 his son, 
Elijah Sterling Clack Robertson, had become the executor of his father’s 
estate; that he had gone up into Central Texas in 1854 and built a home 
where he kept all his father’s papers; and that he had subsequently 
founded the town of Salado, and Salado College, in 1859. Therefore it 
would be a simple matter to drive up to Salado, borrow the papers, and 
start to work. 

What I did not know at that time was that when E.S.C. Robertson 
died in 1879 his son, Huling, went through all the family papers, took 
out the documents that he thought he would need for legal purposes, 
and carried them to his home in Temple. 

After Uncle Huling died in 1931, his home in Temple was rented for 
a while to a fraternity, whose members, whenever they became bored 
with their beer drinking and carousing, would open up those trunks of 
family papers and read them aloud to each other, with great glee. 

Soon that fraternity was closed down, and the house stood vacant for 
a long time. That was when the papers began to migrate. Some turned 
up later in the Collection of Dr. Alex. Dienst, a Temple dentist, who kept 
them locked up in a little house out in the corner of his yard. On occa- 
sion he would read and re-read those papers, annotate them heavily in 
ink, and mark up the sale price, again and again. 

Meanwhile, in order to get some funds to purchase such items, I went 
tomy Aunt Alice Sneed West, in Houston. She just asked one question: 
“How much to you need?”, and wrote out a check for that amount, 
adding as she handed it to me, “Come back to see me when you need 
more. 
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When Dr. Dienst died his son-in-law put the collection up for sale. 
My wife Margaret and I drove up to Temple and bought everything in 
it concerning Robertson’s Colony. The collection had been very care- 
fully laid aside in a cardboard box labeled: “VERY VALUABLE.” 
These documents became the “Alice Sneed West Collection.” 

That collection, however, did not include the documents that Uncle 
Huling had kept aside in two safety deposit boxes in the Temple Na- 
tional Bank. Many years after Uncle Huling’s death, the bank decided 
to move to a new building and advertised all its unclaimed safety boxes, 
asking that the owners come forward and claim them. My father, Dallas 
Duncan McLean, saw the notice in the Temple Daily Telegram on March 
26, 1973, and sent me the clipping. 

The end result was that, on December 6, 1973, Edward Slaughter, 
Jr., Vice President and Trust Officer of the Republic National Bank of 
Dallas, wrote Dr. Paul Parham, Director of the Texas Christian Uni- 
versity Library, that the collection was being given to TCU, and that 
they should be known as “The Wilhelmina Pegram Robertson Papers.” 

Let us return now to the Robertson Home in Salado. A second large 
portion of the Robertson papers had been removed from the family 
home by one of Grandpa Robertson’s sisters, and had wended their way 
to Brigadier General William Curry Harllee in Washington, D.C., who 
was compiling a genealogical work titled Kinfolks, one line of which 
had been the Robertsons. Then General Harllee died, and so did his 
widow, after which the collection passed to their daughter, Ella Fulmore 
Harllee. When I few up to Washington for Cousin Ella’s funeral, I came 
back with two briefcases loaded with the thirty diaries kept by E. S. C. 
Robertson. Later Ella gave that entire collection to the Robertson Colony 
Collection at The University of Texas at Arlington, along with an oil 
painting of Empresario Robertson. This became known as the “Ella 
Fulmore Harllee Collection.” 

It was the fall of 1939 before we could find time to drive back up to 
Salado, at which time Lucile (Mrs. Sterling C. Robertson) handed us a 
cardboard shoe box containing only sixteen scraps of paper. “This is all 
that I was able to find concerning the empresario,’’ she said. 

After we copied those and reported to Aunt Mary E. back in Austin, 
she said, “Excuse me just a minute. I'll be back shortly.” 33 
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She came back holding a black-enameled, tin bread box. Lifting the 
lid, she handed it to me with the comment that “These are all the rest 
of the documents that are known to have survived concerning Robert- 
son's Colony.” 

She went on to explain that, when my two uncles (Maclin Robert- 
son, Jr., and Sterling C. Robertson), who had been “baching it” in the 
home place, were planning to get married, my grandmother (Mrs. 
Maclin Robertson, Sr.) began to worry about what might happen to 
all those old family papers when the two brides moved in and began 
to clean house, so she and Aunt Mary E. went to Salado to go through 
all the papers, taking out everything concerning Robertson’s Colony. 
Those were the papers which she had just given me. Margaret and I in 
turn gave those documents to The University of Texas at Arlington. 
They became known as the “Collection of Mrs. T. S. Sutherland, Sr.” 

In 1950 when Mrs. Sutherland died, her son Thomas S. Sutherland, 
Jr., inherited the family trunk marked: “Robertson Papers,” in which he 
found all the other documents his mother had brought from Salado 
under Grandmama’s supervision. She had held him back because they 
contained what she called “personal or family papers.” In other words, 
the love letters between E. S. C. Robertson and his first wife, his second 
wife, and what he wrote their twelve children. Some twenty-six years 
later (in 1976), Tommy, then a professor of English at The University 
of Texas at Arlington, decided to sell those documents to the University. 

A Special Collections committee consisting of the late John Hudson, 
Director of the Library, J. C. Martin, at that time Director of Special 
Collections, and Jenkins Garrett, the founding godfather of UTA’s 
Special Collections, came with Tommy to our home in Fort Worth to 
see Tommy's part of the Robertson family papers, which we had in 
fireproof file cases. 

They decided to buy Tommy’s papers but Mr. Garrett realized that 
if they took that part away it would sabotage my publication program. 
They decided not to buy Tommy’s part unless I would come to Arling- 
ton to continue editing the papers. As an inducement, they promised 
to builda special room to house the Robertson Colony Collection, to buy 
all the furniture, file cases, and supplies needed to do the job, to furnish 
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a full-time assistant, and to give me a nice raise in salary. Naturally I 
accepted. We moved to Arlington with the collection in 1976. 

Meanwhile, publication of the Papers Concerning Robertson's Colony 
in Texas had begun through the Texas Christian University Press. wo 
volumes were already released, and the third was on press. However, 
when Volume IV was still in manuscript, University of Texas at Arling- 
ton decided that they should also publish the series. The University of 
Texas at Arlington Press was established for that purpose. So far we have 
published a total of sixteen volumes. 

“The Robertson Colony Collection” is now housed in a special 
room on the Sixth Floor of The University of Texas at Arlington Library. 

The sixteenth volume, published on December 14, 1990, is subtitled 
The Battle of San Jacinto and the Fall of Fort Parker. It explains what 
Empresario Robertson did during the battle and contains biographical 
information on all the Robertson colonists who were there with him to 
help Texas win its independence from Mexico. 


Remembering Joseph Blumenthal 


WARD RITCHIE 


TIME CONTINUES TO CARRY ON, with each new generation finding its 
niche in the continuing stream of creation. In the book world, I can 
remember the reverence we had for Bruce Rogers, William A. Dwig- 
gins, John Henry Nash, Frederic Goudy, and Carl Rollins. Their time 
passed, and they were succeeded by the Grabhorns, the Bielensens, the 
Markses, and an endless array of talented designers and printers. And 
now, with the passing of Joseph Blumenthal, at the age of ninety-two, 
that generation has finally closed its books along with, it seems, the great 
tradition of printing as it has been practiced for more than five hundred 
years. New methods and new people will create a different mActe of 
Printing” for succeeding generations. 
a 
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Though we lived a continent apart, Joe Blumenthal and I had a long 
and pleasant relationship. While he never visited me on the Pacific 
Coast, I had many opportunities to travel east. On these occasions, we’d 
sometimes have dinner with Peter and Edna Bielensen, enjoy a sand- 
wich and a glass of milk on the balcony of Blumenthal’ shop, the Spiral 
Press, or on one visit at his hideaway retreat in the tree-covered hills of 
Connecticut. As two old-timer printers, we corresponded quite regu- 
larly during the past dozen years. When I received a copy of his most 
recent book on Bruce Rogers I wrote a nostalgic piece for publication 
in The Ampersand, Journal of the Pacific Center for the Book Arts. 

“One should, if at all possible, earn one’s living by doing what one 
enjoys doing.” These are the words and sentiments of Joseph Blumen- 
thal. He was a printer, as I was a printer. Over the years we corresponded 
on the pleasures we found in our profession and of the friends who 
touched our lives through our work. Joe was ninety-two, and I am 
rapidly creeping up there. While we both retired a good number of 
years back, these latter years had been increasingly productive for both 
of us. He had researched and written Art of the Printed Book, The Printed 
Book in America, Typographic Years, Robert Frost and his Printers, and, 
recently, Bruce Rogers: A Life in Letters. My attainments have been more 
modest, but have included several books on printing, on authors, and 
some experimental works printed on a hand press. 

When Joe recently wrote me that “It seems you and I are the only 
survivors of a great letterpress period,” I was reminded of those days 
sixty years ago when we both abandoned sedentary careers to become 
involved in books and printing, and when we were both in Europe culti- 
vating our new careers. Our paths apparently criss-crossed then, though 
we didn 'tactually meet until years later when we were established printers. 
Joe was involved mostly in Austria and Germany, designing a new type 
face that he called “Emerson.” At the same time, I was in Paris as an 
apprentice in the atelier of Francois-Louis Schmied, the renowned art 
deco artist, engraver, and printer. Each of us also visited England, meet- 
ing many of the same printers and possibly browsing at the same time 
in the book stores along Charing Cross Road. 


The printers we met were friendly and generous with their time for 
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American neophytes such as ourselves. C. H. StJ. Hornby of the Ashen- 
dene Press and Oliver Simon of the Curwen Press were especially gen- 
erous and hospitable to me. I dined with Sir Francis Meynell of the 
Nonesuch Press and his wife Vera Mendell. Sir Francis later took me 
as a guest to a dinner meeting of the Double Crown Club where I was 
to meet many whose work I had admired, including Graily Hewitt, 
Bruce Rogers, and John Johnson. Rogers invited me to visit him at 
Clifford’s Inn, where he had quarters with Emery Walker. We spent the 
day at show-and-tell, with talk about printers and work in progress on 
the lectern Bible, which was being printed by John Johnson at the Oxford 
University Press. Joe must have visited with Rogers at approximately 
the same time and was invited to accompany him on a visit to Oxford 
to inspect the Bible pages being printed. There he met John Johnson, 
the director of the Press. 

John Johnson was a scholar turned printer by accident when he was 
offered the position of Printer to the University. When I first met him 
I was somewhat startled by his appearance. His hair was arranged in 
bangs over his forehead in the manner of Aubrey Beardsley (and subse- 
quently adopted by the Beatles). I came to admire him and we cor- 
responded quite regularly until his death. At one time Johnson wrote me, 
“We are a rather stern factory of nearly 900 souls and to very few is 
given the privilege of wandering in and out of their own free will. But 
Bruce Rogers has that privilege. Come to see the rather stern factory, 
and become the second person who has the privilege of coming in and 
out at his own pleasure.” 

The years of World War II were particularly trying ones for John- 
son. He wrote me, “Already some 250 of our younger men have gone 
off to the wars, and daily and insensibly we pass through the transition 
from manpower to womanpower, under the not ungracious tutelage 
of the trade unions. The trade unions are facing their responsibilities 
splendidly. And all the time even the nature of our printing changes, 
[though] not, I hope, the quality of it.” 

Later he wrote that he never left the premises of the Press: “T still 
sleep on my little camp bed, surrounded by a historic library, in the 
same room in which I work.” It wasn’t until some thirty years later that 
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I took advantage of Johnson’s generous invitation and visited the Press. 
By that time he was gone and Vivian Ridler was the University Printer. 
He told me that during the War years the Press operated to all appear- 
ances as usual, but at night Johnson and a dozen so-called “‘fire wardens” 
printed secret war material, thus explaining why Johnson never left the 
premises during those trying years. 

The historic printing shop at Oxford recently closed its doors after a 
distinguished operating history of more than five hundred years. Its 
demise foreshadows the end of the era of fine letterpress printing as new 
and more versatile methods of printing have evolved with the computer, 
the laser, and photo-offset. 

Traditionally through the centuries printers developed a style of 
design for their books and were content to follow the basic pattern 
without too much deviation. Even with the great Kelmscott and Doves 
Press books there is a basic similarity in design. With Bruce Rogers it 
was different. Each book he designed was tailored to the subject and 
consequently there is infinite variety in his books. He is usually consid- 
ered to be the master book designer of the twentieth century. It was he 
who opened the door to creative design for others such as Sir Francis 
Meynell and the Grabhorn brothers. Subsequent printers, including 
Merle Armitage, Paul Rand, Marshall Lee, and Alvin Lustig broke com- 
pletely with tradition, ultimately leading to “Artists’ Books” which 
know of no conventions. 

Sometime in 1985 Joe Blumenthal wrote me, “You may be hearing, 
or have heard, that we are on the prowl tracing down all possible Bruce 
Rogers letters. Tom Taylor has undertaken to get Herb Johnson’s BR 
bibliography completed—by Herb—and has induced me, or I have 
induced him, to get me to write a critical bibliography of BR to go 
side by side with the bibliography. At my age it is sheer insanity to take 
on that assignment, but it would be more insane for me not to. My Frost 
book is ready for the press and September publication, so all my time and 
energy will be for BR. The more I dig the greater my is respect for him. 
But it is hard to realize that no adequate bibliography exists. And if I 
don’t go the whole course, it will be picked up by a younger and better.” 

It did go the whole course and four years later it was published—a 
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beautiful, sensitive tribute to not only a great printer but to a superb 
letter writer. The few letters I received from Bruce Rogers are long and 
informative, written in his precise and diminutive hand. After examining 
numerous Bruce Rogers letters—1o1 to Carl Rollins alone, some of them 
five and six pages long—Joe wrote me, “Some day if enough people 
remain devoted to printing, a volume of Bruce Rogers letters would 
make a fascinating collection. He withheld very littl—and wrote at 
ereat length. He spent so much of his time alone in hotels that he wrote 
profusely.” 

Blumenthal later mentioned that “the Bruce Rogers biography is 
certainly my last book.” But then he continued, “I would like to write 
on what has happened to the book in our time. We have seen society 
turn from a sedentary civilization with the book at the center of culture 
to a world in the power of instant telecommunications and instant mo- 
bility. But that is a big subject and words don’t fall into place for me as 
they once did.” 

It was doubtful whether Joseph Blumenthal, isolated in the beautiful 
hideaway he built in the wooded hills of Connecticut, would find time 
to finish writing before the final deadline. He once told me that he found 
it easier to write about books than people. His book on Bruce Rogers 
certainly belies that statement. It is a warm, sympathetic, and informa- 
tive picture of a master printer. 

I was surprised and saddened to hear of Blumenthal’s death because 
not much more than a month before I received this last lively and cheer- 
ful letter from him. 


Dear Ward: 


[have read and re-read your piece for the Pacific Center for the Book 
Arts so many times and with so much pleasure that I have no adequate 
words of thanks. It is with pure and delicious nostalgia looking back to 
your youth, which was surely a rich and rewarding time. I know that 
each generation, looking back, thinks their own early years were espe- 
cially good, and better than the new. But I do believe that our years were 
better when I compare the lives as well as the work of the young people 
today. We had problems that could be met, and, it seems to me, not the 
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stresses that exist today. IfI were twenty today I would be puzzled where 
to find anything comparable to what you and I found, and the people, 
who made up the world of the book before all the high-tech made 
everything so big and complicated and an economic jungle. If Bruce 
Rogers were beginning his career today he would certainly not be 
attracted to typography. 

The BR book has now sold about 500 copies, or somewhat less, and 
satisties Tom Taylor in that aspect, who is now in the clear, having cov- 
ered costs. But I have had very little response and wonder if there are 
2,000 young people in printing who will take the time and make the 
effort to read 75,000 words about BR, including, primarily his letters. 
Or, for that matter, how many of the ones who have bought the book 
actually read it. Also, how many would sit down after reading and write 
about it. 

Your piece touched me deeply—a kind of comrade-in-arms with an 
old friend in one’s cherished work, and working years. I am proud that 
you made it an association piece and proud you shared your years with 
mine—or included mine with yours. 

I have not been able to write the essay for Matrix. Somehow the 
words just won't come together any more in the magical way they once 
did. Even the successful pros admit to a mystery surrounding writing. 
Mark Van Doren, who was a revered teacher at Columbia, a published 
poet, etc., once told me (he also lived here in West Cornwall) when I 
complained about being only an amateur struggling to find the right 
words, that after his career of forty or fifty years he still felt himself an 
amateur. Well, you know this. You have written so much so well—I 
recently turned back to your recent Of Bookmen and Printers and again 
enjoyed rereading it. 

Old age is a strange experience. Fortunately we have to go through it 
only once. Ann and I have been very fortunate in escaping Alzheimer 
and other disasters. Nevertheless, the years take their toll. Everything 
is heavier, the hills are steeper, etc. Our family doctor said I should 
think of myself as an old car that is still running. That helps to cope. 
But the important thing is to put up a good front to the world. 

You still have good years ahead of you. Keep ‘em coming. And I 
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hope you will have something of your own to send along. Your en- 
velopes will be greeted with loud and long cheers. 


Yrs — 
Joe Spiral 


Is it not a sad wonder that so soon after receiving this letter I was to 
hear that he and Ann had chosen to end their lives? 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The reader of this article may wish to know that Ann 
and Joseph Blumenthal were long-time members of The Hemlock So- 
ciety, and that certain illnesses, perhaps hinted in the penultimate para- 
graph of “Joe Spiral’s” letter to Ward Ritchie, are unmentioned here. 
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LIBRARY NOTES 


Mea Culpa, the last issue of our “Library Notes” was misnumbered by the writer. 
Sorry. That issue should have been numbered the fifth, not the fourth! 

To further our original plan of collecting “firsts” in printing and publishing, as well 
as examples of contemporary fine printing (with an emphasis on California printers), 
we began by acquiring firsts in the various processes in printing, that is, the earliest 
mechanical typesetting machine (1842); the first in stereotyping (1799), as well as 
electrotyping; and all of the reproductive processes including the first in color printing, 
wood engraving, steel engraving, copperplate, mezzoprint, and lithography. Many 
of these source books are now in our library, but we were not quite so astute in our 
collection on publishing. Nevertheless, university press bibliographies and a few on 
contemporary fine printing have all added to our excellent collection of reference 
works. One basic problem of writing about our holdings is constantly being seduced 
by our rare one-of-a-kind book, which may contribute to neglect of our true wants. 
Of course, rare items are fun to write about, and we are not finished with these unusual 
works. For now, we shall discuss our other holdings—for example, our fine collection 
of American type designers and items inscribed by them to the Club. 

The first, of course, is Bruce Rogers.! In 1920 Rogers, after being made an honorary 
member, wrote the Club a three-page letter on the letterhead of Harvard University 


« For the last word on Bruce Rogers and the Club, see BR, The Book Club of Cali- 
fornia, 1981. 
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Press. He said how pleased he was in being nominated, and that he would like to do a 
book for the Club, but he was not particularly pleased with the copy of Lilith that we 
had sent him, and that he could not accept any commissions for the rest of 1920. With 
his letter, he sent to the Club a nicely inscribed copy of his Life of Dante, printed in 
16-point Montaigne (a version of Jenson) at the Riverside Press, numbered 14 of 260 
and dated 1904. (The inscription in the book is dated 7 July 1914.) Another rare B. R. 
item is his famous The Centaur, by Maurice de Guérin. This is the first use of his Centaur, 
title of which is taken from the book. The book was printed at Carl Purlington Rollins’s 
Montague Press in an edition of 135 copies in 1915. Our copy contains an amusing 
errata slip that obviously belongs to another work. With the mention of Carl Rollins 
and his Montague Press, we own an extremely rare booklet designed and printed by 
him. While not a type designer, Rollins was one of America’s great printer-designers. 
This charming six-page, twelve-mo. booklet is titled A Description of Christ written by 
Pubius Lentalus President of Judea in the Reign of Tiberius Caesar to that Monarch in Rome. 

Our greatest American type designer was Frederic W. Goudy, who in his long pro- 
ductive life designed more than 100 type faces, besides being a typefounder and printer 
with his wife, Bertha. The Club owns several items inscribed to us by Goudy.? The 
next in number of designed typefaces (ninety-eight) was Robert Hunter Middleton. 
Most of these were designed while he was the art director for the Ludlow Typograph 
Company in Chicago and were created for advertising and publicity work. But 
R. H. M. is better known for his work at his Cherryburn Press, and he is an authority 
on the work of Thomas Bewick. The Club owns an almost unique example of his own 
woodengraving when we received from the Caxton Club of Chicago a copy of The 
Work of R. H. M. with one of a very few tipped-in woodblock proofs of an alphabet— 
one of only 140 copies signed by R. H. M. before he died—from an edition of 275 
“normal” copies. 

Our fourth great American type designer was William Addison Dwiggins, better 
known as simply W. A. D., who designed seventeen typefaces for the Linotype ma- 
chine, many of which are now adapted to digital composition. Through the good 
offices of Dorothy Abbe, W. A. D.’s long time associate, the Club owns many fine 
examples of his book designs, many of which are inscribed to the Club by W. A. D., 
as well as several reproduced color drawings. The Club is also in proud possession of 
one of only four copies of Ms. Abbe’s great book on Dwiggins Marionettes, as well as 
the finished trade copy, again courtesy of Dorothy Abbe. 

Finally, there was also T. M. Cleland who designed special Swash italic capitals 
for American Type Foundry’s Caslon, and Rudolf Ruzicka with his Fairfield design 
for Linotype. That should cover our American type designers. Our next “Library 
Notes” will cover some more unique examples of letterpress printing, both in America 
and in England. ALBERT SPERISEN 


* Note review on a new book on Goudy in this issue. 
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The two classifications above Regular membership at $55 per year are Sustaining 
membership at $75 per year and Patron membership at $150 per year. 


New Sustaining Members Address Sponsor 
Trent C. Devenney Bakersfield Bruce Maclin 
Glen McLaughlin Saratoga Jennifer Larson 
Robert E. Van Dyke Honolulu, HI Albert Sperisen 
New Regular Members 
Stephen S. Arnon, M.D. Oakland Harlan Kessel 
Joanne F. Bernstein Sunland Hugh C. Tolford 
Barbara Bilson-Woodruft Santa Monica John Levinsohn 
Milton Birnbaum Rancho Palos Verdes Ken Karmiole 
Joyce B. Link San Jose Alfred Newman 
Ann Miller San Mateo Ann Whipple 
Carol Jean Thompson San Francisco Raymond Wilson 
Frank Venneri South San Francisco Karl Vollmayer 
Douglas C. Vernon Nevada City John Levinsohn 
Nina Wemyss St. Helena Peter Koch 
John Windle San Francisco Former Member 
@sb TT ARs 


With deep sadness we report the death of D. Steven Corey, immediate past Editor- 
in-Chief of the Club’s Quarterly News-Letter from 1977 to 1990. His achievements 
were extensive. We shall mention but a few here. For sixteen years he served as Special 
Collections Librarian at Gleeson Library, University of San Francisco, where he de- 
veloped and enlarged the fine printing holdings almost single-handedly. This Gleeson 
collection is one of the finest we know. Steve Corey, as a noted authority on con- 
temporary fine printing, deserves full credit for its importance to the book world. 

Steve was a founding editor of Fine Print, a Board member of the Pacific Center 
for the Book Arts, a member of The Grolier Club, and current Master of the Press, 
The Roxburghe Club of San Francisco. He also served in the U.S. Army in Vietnam 
in I970-7I. 

Steve’s last public appearance, at the Roxburghe Club November 20, 1990, meeting 
at the Concordia~Argonaut Club in San Francisco, 1s particularly etched in memory. 
Though very weak, he managed to address the group after John Dreyfus’s remarks 
(a version of which will eventually be published here). It was a heroic effort indeed. 
We now know that it was Steve’s way of saying goodbye. He died on February 2 at 
the age of 43 in the Kaiser Permanente AIDS Hospice in San Francisco. 
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Without hesitation of any sort, we suggest a donation in Steve’s memory to the 
D. Steven Corey Memorial Fund, Gleeson Library, University of San Francisco, 
San Francisco, California 94117. HARLAN KESSEL 


GIFTS SACOUISTITIONS 


While in a Chicago bookshop recently, member Joseph D’Ambrosio found an early 
book printed by the Acorn Press in Berkeley in 1905, which he has given to the Club. 
This curious item, written by Dr. William C. Gray in 1885 and originally printed in 
a newspaper, tells of a trip to the northern peninsula of Michigan, called Keweenaw, 
the title of the book. William Gray Purcell (likely a relative) and Frederick Folger, Jr., 
produced this uncommon book in two colors with added gold illumination on the 
opening page. It was printed in an edition of 300 copies, and ours is hand-numbered 
274. It is bound in a soft suede, sometimes called “ooze,” a popular covering for art 
printers in the 1890s. 

Laid in loose (but now hinged in) is a small booklet with the title, Dr. Gray ... Who 
Was He? (1830-1901). This is a typical booklet published for the National Education 
Association, Washington, D.C., in 1946. The booklet reprints a short selective collec- 
tion of Dr. Gray’s “Campfire Musings” which originally appeared in newspapers and 
magazines from 1885 to I90T. 

Also, stapled to the front endsheet is a part of a lost page or two, which could en- 
lighten something of the printers. The first sentence reads, “. . . in Pasadena, 1948, 
one hundred years later, I open a high school magazine and find a quotation from these 
writings of a roommate Oliver Dixon. . . .” This, we suppose, was written by William 
Gray Purcell and/or Frederick Folger, Jr. Perhaps Ward Ritchie or Larry Powell will 
fill us in. Purcell’s address in Pasadena at that time was 3201 Barhite Street. Happily, 
our copy is almost mint—no scuffing. We shall shelve it with our early California hand- 
printing after a slipcase is made for it. Our thanks to D’ Ambrosio for this exciting gift 
of early California printing in Berkeley. 


From member, fine printer, and rare book dealer W. Thomas Taylor, we have received 
a copy of My First Thirty Years, by Gertrude Beasley, printed by Taylor for the Book 
Club of Texas in an edition of 00 copies, in 1989. The original printing of this expat- 
riate work has a curious history. It was first banned in England, not for any moral 
reasons, but it appears that the author had not registered as an alien. Sales in America 
were just as impossible. For one, the New York Society for the Suppression of Vice 
took a dim view of any of publisher Robert McAlmon’s Contact Editions. After one 
reads the opening lines of Beasley’s book, it is small wonder why in 1925 Anthony 
Comstock and his vigilant New York Society “lost” 300 copies! In defense, Elliot 
Paul, another expatriate, wrote, “It is one of the cleanest books I have ever read!” 

This is the first reprinting of this extremely rare book, which originally sold for 
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just $3.00, according to the Contact Editions listed on the back of the original edition. 
In an attempt to complement the stark woodcuts by the designer and illustrator of 
this edition, Claire Van Vliet, a Gill shaded sans serif was used for heads, an interesting 
choice since it carries the sharpest of the black-and-white illustrations. The selection 
of a very heavy photo-comp title for the book is unfortunate in our opinion. There 
was no attempt to do a “period piece,” except for the imitation of the cover stock and 
the “binding” casing. Also, the publisher has inserted a printed sheet of step-by-step 
instructions on “How to Open This Book.” It includes suggestions such as the need 
to use a “proper paper knife . . . this will slow down reading . . . but this may prove 
a refreshing change of pace.” This is rather naive to be used as a notice to a group of 
Club book collectors. The Afterword was written by Larry McMurty, a very knowl- 
edgeable writer who, unfortunately, had never seen a copy of the original first edition. 


From Norman Tanis, Dean of the University Libraries at California State University, 
Northridge, we have received an extraordinarily handsome folio volume of his latest 
publication, Jean Cocteau and the Illustrated Book, by Dr. William Emboden and printed 
superbly by Patrick Reagh in an edition of only 226 copies. It is very well illustrated 
in both black and white as well as full color, and it is signed by the author. The binding 
is quarter-leather, gilt stamped, and enclosed in a slipcase. Dr. ‘Tanis writes, “The 
Cocteau is the latest publication of the Santa Susana Press. It is also one of those of which 
I, as editor, am most proud. It is a pleasure to submit it to you in the name of James 
D. Hart.” Our sincere thanks to Norman Tanis. This book will be shelved with our 
collection of California fine printing. 


From our librarian the Club has received a clutch of interesting material on and by 
Jackson Burke, a former Club member and California printer. Jackson was a one-time 
instructor in hand-press printing, a one-time printing salesman, and a printing-paper 
salesman in San Francisco before accepting an important assignment with the Lino- 
type Company in Brooklyn. This fascinating group of booklets contains the important 
three-volume Dawson’s Book Shop catalogue of Jackson’s library (after his death), 
with a printed obituary containing remarks from five of his intimates as well as from 
his widow. Joining this group is a fine copy of his Prelum to Albion, with his bookplate. 
Of unusual interest are two typescripts for a projected book on Burke written by a 
personal friend of the family and a close friend of Marie Louise, Jackson’s first wife. 
The letters are all dated July 1979. To supplement this curious assemblage is a copy of 
Burke’s printed article from the Club’s Quarterly News-Letter dated Autumn 74, 1948, 
“A Survey of Contemporary Hand Press Printing in Northern Galitormiacs Assa 
companion, and “‘answer,”’ in effect, is Ward Ritchie’s Quarterly article dated Win- 
ter #1, 1947, “Hand Press Printing in Southern California.” To further add to this 
group, we have included the Club’s copy of the Stanford University Press’s booklet 
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This Fortunate Man, a tribute to Edward DeWitt Taylor (1948) that credits Burke with 
the printing. This part is true, but the fine typographical design for the cover was made 
by James Elliot of Taylor & Taylor. 

We have received an announcement from Dean Norman Tanis of the Santa Susana 
Press in Northridge for edition number twelve in his continuing California Masters 
Series. The book is California Impressions: An Englishman’s Travels & Impressions in 
California in 1886 by J. W. Morgan, illustrated with line drawings by Irving Bloch, 
designed by Vance Gerry, and printed by Patrick Reagh. The price is $71.00, plus 
postage and sales tax where applicable. Those interested may write to the Santa Susana 
Press, California State University Library, Northridge, CA 91330. 


Max Strassman of the Master Craft Press, San Francisco, (who printed the Allen Press 
Bibliography for the Club) has just produced Peter Silten’s first book, Drawings and 
Paintings, in an edition of 2,500 copies, of which 250 plus 25 are numbered and signed 
by the artist. Max reproduced these incomparable designs in 12 colors, and it was pub- 
lished by the Falcon Press, 1989. The Club is delighted to include this handsome book 
with its collection of contemporary California fine printing. 


Again, for want of space, we have had to put off acknowledging our appreciation to 
Toni Savage of Leicester, England, our regular and most generous giver of his wonder- 
ful examples from his New Broom Press and his Phoenix Broadsides, now numbered 
344. Two small booklets should be mentioned: one, Water Eaton, poems by John 
Adlard and with a drawing by Robert Tilling, R.I. (especially inscribed to the Club 
by Toni) and Sunday-Midnight, poems by Spike Milligan, one of 85 copies (ours is 
number 73) printed on cornflower blue handmade paper with a watermark of Milli- 
gan’s name. A belated but heartfelt thanks to dear Toni Savage. 


Through the good offices of Michael Ryan, Director of Library Collections and Curator 
of Special Collections at the Stanford University Libraries, the Club has received 
another outstanding catalogue, this time of the great collection of Dr. Haskell Norman 
on Sigmund Freud. (Note: Club member Jeremy Norman is the son of Dr. Norman.) 
It is impossible to use too many adjectives in describing the depth and the unusually 
long effort of the good doctor in assembling this great array of unusual books, letters, 
and manuscripts, many unique. 

We also note that Andrew Hoyem of his Arion Press was responsible for the design 
and production of this 80-page-plus catalogue. 

In allusive printing design, Andrew appears to have used as a model the trade printing 
of Freud’s books and/or the standard of trade printing and publishing of that period 
or even examples of Freud’s own pedestrian publishing firm, and did not consider as 
a role model examples of the exciting 1900 printing style of the Wiener Werk-Jungend- 
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stil—artists like Hoffman and Behrens—a design field that would have added excite- 
ment to a dull typographical cover. The rest of the catalog is excellent—‘“‘very good 
machining,” as the British would say. 

The personal “objection” in cover design does not in any way take away from the 
remarkable contents of this great catalogue. Our thanks to Stanford. We are pleased 
to house this with two other recent and great Stanford catalogues: the epic Judaica 
catalogue and The Strength of Art, on the lives of Yvor Winters and Janet Lewis. 


In a recent issue of the New York Times Book Review we read with some surprise and 
interest about the new book Frederic Goudy (1990), reviewed by John Updike, the popu- 
lar author of the Rabbit tetralogy. How, we questioned, can a man with no apparent 
printing, typographical, or calligraphic background be asked to comment on an im- 
portant type designer? The book was written by D. J. R. Bruckner, an editor of the 
New York Times Review. Since we were intrigued, we ordered a copy. It turned out 
to be an extremely handsome folio published by Harry N. Abrams, Inc., and printed 
in Japan, but, curiously, the book was set in a digitized version of Bodoni, a typeface 
that Goudy disliked. This is unfortunate—it would be like producing a book on Bruce 
Rogers and not using Centaur type. In his review John Updike quickly allows that he 


IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE IN THE 


QUARTERLY NEWS-LETTER 


OF THE BOOK CLUB OF CALIFORNIA 


In the Book Club of California’s Quarterly News-Letter, your ad will 


be seen by a discriminating audience of book lovers: collectors, 
dealers, librarians, book artisans. 
Half-page rate: $100 _— Full-page rate: $175 
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is not related to Daniel Berkeley Updike, which is all too obvious. Updike pads his 
comments with a summary on Goudy’s life from his birth until his death in 1947, then 
comments briefly on only two of Goudy’s successes, and these two designed in one 
week. He credits the great British printer Sir Bernard Newdigate with saying “‘since 
the first Caslon began casting type in 1724, no such letter has been put in the reach of 
English printers.” The types were Kennerley and Forum. This is virtually the only 
credit he allows Goudy. He could easily have mentioned the great American printer 
Joseph Blumenthal’s comment that “not only Kennerly, but his Garamond made a 
considerable impression in England.” 

While it is true that of the more than roo typefaces that Goudy designed, many 
were for commercial enterprises, 1.e. magazines, advertisers, etc., but no mention is 
made here of the success of Goudy Newstyle, used by the Grabhorns in their opus 
Leaves of Grass and by Everson in his Psalter, nor of Everson’s use of Goudy Modern 
in his Granite and Cypress. And there is more—Valenti Angelo’s nearly exclusive use 
of Goudy’s Tory, in addition to the fifty pounds of Friar type that Goudy gave Jane 
Grabhorn for her “fun printing” at her Jumbo Press, 

Enough said. We believe that this is the best all-around tribute to Goudy and of his 
place in the history of type design and type founding. This book is a must for every 
printer’s collection. ALBERT SPERISEN 


Syed e ISP DAREN IE NE 


Barbara Land, who has been “‘on call’’ as a regular Club helper, and who in her years 
as a member has given the Club several important books and our present printed book- 
plate, has now decided to establish a fund to repair books in the Club Library. It is a 
generous gift indeed. Others who would like to join her by adding to the Barbara 
Land Book Repair Fund are encouraged to do so. 


In our enthusiasm for Gary Kurutz’s recent book, reviewed in the last issue of the 
Quarterly News-Letter, we neglected to include the full title. It is Architectural Terra Cotta 
of Gladding, McBean, published at $45 by Windgate Press, Sausalito. It is a sumptuous 
presentation of the company’s superb terra cotta architectural productions from 1890 
to 1930, reproduced from the original glass-plate negatives. Your book dealer should 
be able to supply it readily. 


The Club’s edition of A Typographical Masterpiece, an account of the producing of the 
Golden Cockerel Press edition of “The Four Gospels” in 1931, is almost exhausted; 
however, eight sets of folded and gathered sheets remain for those members who wish 
to have their copy hand bound. In this case, the sheets are sewn as well. 


The opening of the AH HAA School for Book and Story Arts in Telluride, Colorado, 
was announced January 28, 1991, by its founder and artistic director Daniel Tucker. 
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Mr. Tucker founded the school with the goal of providing the best faculty and instruc- 
tion in the book and story telling arts. For more information about the AH HAA 
School, summer course schedule, and faculty, call: (303) 728-3886; write: P.O. Box 
1854, Telluride, Colorado 81435; or FAX: (303) 728-6811. 


PU BVIGATIONSEAVAIDABIE 


Copies of the following Book Club of California publications are still available and 
members are invited to telephone the Book Club toll-free at (800) 869-7656 or write 
to the Book Club at: 312 Sutter Street, Suite #510, San Francisco, CA 94108 to place 
orders. 


Dan De Quille of the Big Bonanza, Tamal Land Press, 1980. $35.00 
BR A Panel Discussion at the Bruce Rogers Centenary . . . by Harry Duncan, K. K. 
Merker, and Ward Ritchie. Richard Hoffman, 1981. $20.00 
A Trumpet of Our Own... Selections from the Writings of the Noted Cherokee Author 
John Rollin Ridge. Black Stone Press, 1981. $42.50 
Vignettes of Early California: Childhood Reminiscences of Juan Bautista Alvarado. 
Patrick Reagh, 1982. $35.00 


Edward Vischer’s Drawings of the California Missions 1861-1878. Arion Press, 1982. $150.00 
Redwood and Lumbering in California Forests... The Yolla Bolly Press, 1983. $80.00 


Barbara Fane Land 


SD AEG 


I can help you with your cataloging needs. 


I offer the following services: 
Cataloging of 
Books, Records, & Manuscripts 
for insurance, personal, or 
bookselling purposes. 


References available. 


770 E] Camino Del Mar San Francisco, CA 94121 (415) 221-7707 
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Benjamin C. Truman. California Booster & Bon Vivant. The Grace Hoper Press, 1984. 


$27.50 

Baptism in Oil. Stephen F, Peckham in Southern California 1865-66. Designed by Ward 
Ritchie and printed by The Castle Press, 1984. $45.00 
Mexico on Stone. Lithography in Mexico, 1826-1900. Jonathan Clark at The Artichoke 
Press, 1984. $115.00 
Romualdo Pacheco. A Californio in Two Eras. Patrick Reagh, 1985. $57.50 


The Allen Press Bibliography. A Facsimile with Original Leaves and Additions to Date. 
Including a Checklist of Ephemera. Designed by Lewis Allen; offset lithography by 
Mastercraft Press, letterpress by Arlen Philpott at his Tamal Land Press, 1985. $150.00 


The Engraved Bookplates of Eric Gill 1908-1940. Designed and printed by Christopher 
Skelton at his September Press, 1986. $25.00 


Frank Norris: Collected Letters. Wesley B. Tanner and Wm. Henry Powers, 1986. $85.00 


The Log of Apollo. Joseph Perkins Beach’s Journal of the Voyage of the Ship Apollo from 
New York to San Francisco, 1849, Arion Press, 1986. $75.00 


Art Deco. The Books of Francois-Louis Schmied Artist /Engraver /Printer. Designed by 
Ward Ritchie and printed by Premier Printing Corporation, 1987. $90.00 


Texas Argonauts. Isaac H. Duval and the California Gold Rush. Wind River Press, 1987. 
$140.00 


By Horse, Stage & Packet. The Far West Letters of Joseph Pratt Allyn. Edited by John 
Nicolson and David K. Strate. Designed by Jack Stauffacher of The Greenwood 
Press and printed by Patrick Reagh Printers, 1988. $85.00 


Lawton Kennedy, Printer. Ruth Teiser, with a Foreword by Dr. James D. Hart. Designed 
and printed by Jonathan Clark at the Artichoke Press, 1988. $87.50 


Isadora Duncan & Gordon Craig. The Prose and Poetry of Action by Cynthia Splatt. 
Designed and printed by W. Thomas Taylor, 1988. $95.00 


Frank Morrison Pixley of the Argonaut. John L. Levinsohn. Designed and printed by 
Susan Acker at the Feathered Serpent Press, 1989. $50.00 


A Book of Gaelic Airs for Una’s Melodeon collected by Una Jeffers and illustrated by 
Robinson Jeffers, with an introduction by Dave Oliphant. Printed by the Premier 
Printing Corporation from Ward Ritchie’s design, 1989. $87.00 


An Artist Records the California Missions. Henry Chapman Ford, with an introduction 
by Norman Neuerberg. Designed and printed by Patrick Reagh, Printers, 1989. 
$115.00 


The Rhemes New Testament. Decherd Turner. Contains a leaf from an incomplete copy 
_ of the original edition of the Douai Bible. Printed by W. Thomas Taylor, 1990. 
$75.00 
A Typographical Masterpiece. An account of the producing of the Golden Cockerel Press 
edition of “The Four Gospels’ in 1931. Printed by Meriden-Stinehour Press, 1990. 
$150.00 


Prospectuses available upon request. California members wishing to send payment with 
orders, please include the appropriate tax. 
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Thomas A. Goldwasser 
RARE BOOKS 


First Editions, Association Copies, Manuscripts, 
Rare & Interesting Books. 


Fax 415-848-6006 
Post Office Box 11727, Berkeley, CA 94701 
Telephone 415-848-2600 


Books & Ephemera of 
The Kather Press 


A Unique California Private Press 


e& ee ee 


Current list from: 
The Printers’ Shop 


Specialists in Books on the Book Arts 
ee ee ee 
By mail: 4546 El Camino Real 
B10 - 207 Los Altos, CA 94022 
By telephone: 415-941-0433 





ohn Windle 


Be NC Ce aha ane BOOKSELLER 








Joun WINDLE, Antiquarian Bookseller, formerly of 
Randall & Windle on Post Street, has recently re-opened 
his business by mail, telephone, and fax, or by appoint- 
ment. I would like to hear from old and new clients 
and colleagues wishing to buy or sell important books, 
manuscripts, and collections. Please ask for lists and 
catalogues, which will be issued occasionally, or contact 
me with your specific needs; full and immediate atten- 
tion will be paid to all engiries. Appraisals without obli- 
gation are gladly executed. 

Ready for the Spring. A Selection of Book Club and 
Roxburghe Club books & ephemera, along with a Cali- 


fornia history collection and other tempting morsels. 


Te: (415) 931-0943 — Fax: (415) 931-0945 
909 UNION STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94133 
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